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FOREWORD 


The  chapters  which  follow  are  merely  "adventures"  in  the  realm  of  opera. 
Recent  books  which  touch  upon  various  phases  of  the  opera  are  the  basis  of 
the  course;  selection,  therefore,  has  been  somewhat  limited.  No  attempt  has 
been  made,  nor  has  it  been  the  intention  of  the  writer,  to  present  the  material 
in  any  logical  or  historical  sequence. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  try  to  make  selective  listings  of  music  from 
the  operas  for  each  subject.  With  the  weekly  Metropolitan  broadcasts,  and 
with  the  many  new  recordings  now  available,  operatic  music  is  easily  within 
the  reach  of  everyone.  There  are  any  number  of  adequate  collections  of  scores 
and  songs  from  the  operas  which  can  be  bought  or  borrowed.  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  left  to  the  individuals  who  take  part  in  the  programs  to  use  any  of 
these  means  of  introducing  the  music  itself. 

Stories  of  the  operas  and  librettos  are  listed  in  Chapter  XII.  The  books 
mentioned  in  this  chapter  may  be  borrowed  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  year's  study. 

Important  Notice 

Whenever  books  listed  as  Special  References  are  not  available,  substitu- 
tions will  be  made  from  the  Additional  Reading  list. 


CHAPTER  I 


BEGINNINGS  AND  BACKGROUNDS  IN  OPERA 

The  history  of  opera  as  an  art  form  begins  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  But  the  idea  of  combining  music  and  drama 
goes  back  to  antiquity  and  the  impulse  to  sing  is  as  old  as  man's 
desire  to  speak.  Early  in  the  development  of  the  civilized  world 
the  Egyptians  had  dramas  with  music.  Music  also  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  ancient  Greek  plays  and,  later,  of  the  Mys- 
tery Plays  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  first  performance  of  opera  —  as  we  conceive  of  opera  — 
took  place  in  Florence  in  1594  when  the  curtain  rose  on  Peri's 
Dafne.  The  text  followed  a  Greek  legend  as  did  Euridice,  Peri's 
second  opera,  which  was  performed  six  years  later.  Speaking 
of  this  early  period  of  Italian  opera,  David  Ewen,  in  Pioneers 
in  Music,  describes  the  goal  of  Peri  and  his  contemporaries  as 
"the  restoration  of  the  Greek  tragedy  through  the  union  of  music 
and  drama."  What  evolved,  as  this  theory  was  applied  by  Peri, 
Caccini,  Monteverdi,  Scarlatti  and  others,  was  a  drama  per 
musica  in  which  polyphony  declined  and  the  individual  singing 
voice  (recitative)  emerged.  Multiple-voiced  polyphony  could 
only  suggest  the  masses.  Music  that  was  single-voiced  could  tell 
a  story;  it  therefore  belonged  to  the  theatre. 

In  1637  the  first  opera  house  was  opened  in  Venice.  Opera 
began  to  flourish  in  Italy  and  it  soon  spread  to  other  European 
countries,  giving  impetus  to  composers  of  various  nationalities. 
Before  the  time  of  Gluck,  opera  fell  into  two  classifications :  the 
opera  buffa  or  comic  opera  and  the  opera  seria  or  tragic  opera. 
With  later  developments  came  many  changes  and  new  interpre- 
tations based  on  national  characteristics.  Marten's  Book  of  the 
Opera  and  Ballet  and  History  of  the  Opera  gives  the  outline  of 
events  in  concise  handbook  form. 

J.  A.  Fuller-Maitland  epitomizes  the  nationalistic  point  of  view 
(which  grew  out  of  the  theory  that  different  nations  enjoy  opera 
in  different  ways)  as  follows:  "The  Italians  consider  opera 
solely  in  relation  to  their  sensuous  emotions;  the  French,  as 
producing  a  titillating  sensation  more  or  less  akin  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  table ;  the  Spaniards,  mainly  as  a  vehicle  for  dancing ; 
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the  Germans,  as  an  intellectual  pleasure ;  and  the  English,  as  an 
expensive  but  not  unprofitable  way  of  demonstrating  financial 
prosperity.''   This,  of  course,  does  not  represent  the  case  fairly. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  opera,  which  combines  the  tech- 
nics of  two  different  arts,  it  seems  almost  an  impossibility  to 
find  a  viewpoint  that  does  represent  the  case  fairly.  There  are 
those  who  feel  that  the  uniting  of  music  and  drama  is  a  misal- 
liance. Yet,  for  three  centuries,  opera  has  achieved  through  this 
union  an  emotional  force  which  neither  of  the  single  elements 
possesses  alone.  In  a  broad  general  way  modern  opera  has  fol- 
lowed the  recent  trends  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  It  has 
reflected  various  phases  of  eclecticism,  verism,  nationalism,  ro- 
mantic naturalism,  impressionism,  expressionism  and,  in  the 
last  few  years,  internationalism.  The  ultra-modernists  are  ex- 
ploring a  new  realm  of  sound — a  tonal  world  of  dissonance,  com- 
plex rhythms  and  jazz. 

Paul  Bekker,  author  of  The  Changing  Opera,  is  concerned  with 
trends  and  styles  in  opera  only  as  they  give  evidence  of  deeper 
meanings  that  relate  to  the  history  of  the  singing  human  voice. 
Why  did  the  decline  of  the  Italian  "song"  opera  prepare  the  way 
for  Wagner?  Why  have  Verdi's  operas  maintained  their  popu- 
lar appeal?  Why  has  "grand"  opera  given  way  to  the  realistic 
opera  of  our  century?  These  questions  and  many  more  find 
solution  in  the  thesis  of  the  Bekker  book :  "In  the  beginning  was 
the  voice  —  and  the  history  of  the  opera  is  the  history  of  the 
singing  voice." 

1.  A  Glance  at  the  History  of  Opera 

Pioneers  in  Music,  by  David  Ewen. 

Book  of  the  Opera  and  Ballet  and  History  of  the  Opera,  by  Frederick  H. 
Martens. 

Use  the  first  chapter  of  Pioneers  in  Music  as  the  basis  of  your  paper. 
Describe  the  beginnings  of  opera  in  Florence  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  What  was  the  "camerata"  and  what  was  its  influence  on  the 
composers  of  that  time?  What  were  the  individual  contributions  of  Peri, 
Caccini,  Monteverdi,  Cavalii,  Scarlatti  and  Rameau? 

Outline  important  trends  in  the  development  of  the  opera  in  different 
countries.  Make  this  a  general  survey,  based  on  the  information  in  Mar- 
tens' Book  of  the  Opera  and  Ballet  and  History  of  the  Opera. 
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2.  "In  the  Beginning  Was  the  Voice" 

The  Changing  Opera,  by  Paul  Bekker 

Bekker's  point  of  view  in  this  book  is  that  the  history  of  the  opera  is 
the  history  of  the  singing  voice.  As  you  follow  this  idea  through  its  dif- 
ferent periods  of  development,  bring  out  the  significance  of  each  of  these 
topics  in  relation  to  the  voice : 

Castrato  operas. 

Gluck's  reforms :  the  end  of  courtly  opera. 

The  rise  of  critical  realism  in  Mozart's  operas;  Mozart's  use  of  the 
bass  voice;  his  characterizations. 

Beethoven's  Fidelio.  Quote  page  81,  beginning  "Do  you  believe,  sir, 
that  I  am  thinking  of  your  wretched  fiddle  when  the  Muse  speaks  to  me?" 

Show  how  Beethoven  was  primarily  orchestral  in  his  concept  of  the 
opera. 

Weber's  failure  at  folk  opera. 

Grand  opera  (See  page  153).  Quote,  bottom  of  page,  beginning  "The 
singing  voice  in  grand  opera  is  not  a  person  or  a  soul." 

Wagner's  "speech  melody";  his  use  of  the  orchestra;  invention  of  the 
"leit-motiv." 

Song-opera  and  its  development  through  Verdi ;  Verdi's  ensembles. 

Historical  opera  in  our  century.  Read  paragraph  for  discussion,  be- 
ginning at  bottom  of  page  258,  "The  problematic  element,  etc." 

Conclusion :  what  is  the  solution  for  opera  in  the  light  of  Bekker's  dis- 
coveries? Should  the  opera-composer,  as  Bekker  suggests,  become  a 
singer  again?  Give  your  own  interpretation  of  the  probable  future  of 
the  opera. 

Additional  Reading: 

The  Opera  Past  and  Present,  by  W.  F.  Apthorp. 

Vocal  Mastery,  by  Harriette  Brower. 

Great  Singers  on  the  Art  of  Singing,  by  J.  F.  Cooke. 

Foundations  of  English  Opera,  by  E.  J.  Dent. 

A  History  of  Opera,  by  Arthur  Elson. 

The  Rise  and  Development  of  the  Opera,  by  Joseph  Goddard. 

The  Art  of  the  Singer,  by  W.  J.  Henderson. 

Slogans  for  Singers,  by  F.  L.  Hinman. 

American  Opera  and  Its  Composers,  by  E.  E.  Hipsher. 

The  Opera,  by  R.  A.  Streatfeild. 
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THE  VICTORIAN  ERA 

Queen  Victoria's  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  was  al- 
most simultaneous  with  the  incarceration  of  a  Mr.  M.  Laporte 
in  the  Fleet  Street  prison.  The  unfortunate  Mr.  Laporte,  having 
failed  in  his  attempts  to  make  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  a  mecca 
of  opera  lovers,  had  found  out  by  way  of  his  own  severe  losses 
that  opera  was  not  a  paying  enterprise.  As  he  reaped  his  dismal 
reward,  he  had  no  inkling  that  the  greatest  and  most  brilliant 
period  in  the  entire  history  of  opera  was  about  to  begin.  Such 
stars  were  rising  as  he  dared  not  dream  upon. 

When  Benjamin  Lumley,  who  succeeded  him  in  1842,  turned 
himself  to  the  task  of  reviving  a  weakling  enterprise,  he  discov- 
ered that  the  world  of  music  was  peopled  with  great  singers. 
He  had  but  to  reach  out  his  hand.  From  everywhere  came  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude  to  turn  the  Queen's  Theatre  into  a  clamor- 
ing bevy  of  eager  listeners. 

After  the  opening  of  Convent  Garden  in  1847,  the  Queen  her- 
self was  often  in  attendance.  She  was  there  on  the  night  of  the 
fourth  of  May  in  this  same  year  when  Jenny  Lind,  the  celebrat- 
ed "Swedish  Nightingale"  made  her  sensational  debut.  In  the 
introduction  to  The  Golden  Age  of  Opera  Herman  Klein  gives  a 
picture  of  this  gala  occasion  which  he  quotes  from  Benjamin 
Lumley's  Reminiscences:  "On  the  entrance  of  the  new  prima 
donna  (Jenny  Lind)  the  welcome  was  unusually  enthusiastic. 
For  a  few  moments  she  appeared  bewildered  and  scared,  but  her 
self-possession  returned.  Her  very  first  note  seemed  to  enthral 
the  audience.  The  cadenza  at  the  end  of  her  opening  air  called 
down  a  hurricane  of  applause  .  .  .  The  evening  went  on,  and 
before  it  ended  Jenny  Lind  was  established  as  the  favourite  of 
the  English  opera  public.  At  the  end  of  the  performance  the 
Queen  expressed  her  admiration  —  'What  a  beautiful  singer ! 
What  an  actress!  How  charming!  How  delightful!'  Those 
were  the  exclamations  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  Her  Majesty, 
whom  I  had  never  before  seen  thus  moved  to  enthusiasm." 

That  Her  Majesty  was  many  times  moved  to  enthusiasm  in 
the  years  which  followed,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  when  we 
recall  the  great  singers  of  this  era  whose  names  are  still  upon 
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our  lips  as  symbols  of  operatic  perfection  —  Adelina  Patti,  Lilli 
Lehmann,  Melba,  Calve,  the  De  Reszkes,  Caruso,  Nordica,  Scotti 
and  many  others. 

Schumann-Heink  describes  the  close  of  this  "Golden  Age" 
from  personal  experiences  with  many  of  the  artists.  We  find 
also  in  her  biography  an  appraisal  of  the  Victorian  period  by 
one  who  looks  back  upon  that  time  as  a  testing  ground  for  titans 
.  .  .  a  time  when  it  took  more  than  a  beautiful  voice  to  be  aii 
opera  singer.  In  those  days  the  standards  were  much  higher: 
musicians  were  great  musicians;  conductors  were  great  con- 
ductors; and  both  were  absolute  autocrats. 

1.  The  Golden  Age  of  Opera 
The  Golden  Age  of  Opera,  by  Herman  Klein. 

Describe  the  state  of  opera  in  London  during  the  early  Victorian  era 
(1837-67). 

Develop  your  paper  by  a  description  of  the  period  up  to  the  beginning 
of  Wagnerian  opera.  Mention  Campanini,  Tietjens,  Patti,  Manuel  Gar- 
cia, Sembrich,  the  De  Reszkes,  and  others  who  influenced  the  turn  of 
events. 

Show  how  tastes  changed  with  the  coming  of  Wagnerian  opera;  Wag- 
nerian singers,  Wagnerian  conductors,  etc. 
Discuss  the  changes  at  the  end  of  the  century. 

2.  "The  Last  of  the  Titans" 
Schumann-Heink,  by  Mary  Lawton. 

As  you  read  this  unusual  biography,  do  you  feel  the  closeness  of  the 
subject — an  effect  which  Mary  Lawton  achieves  by  using  Schumann- 
Heink's  own  phraseology?  Try  not  to  lose  this  quality  of  intimacy  in 
your  review.  Perhaps  quotations  will  help  to  keep  the  freshness  and 
charm  of  Schumann-Heink's  language. 

The  following  points  seem  important:  Early  poverty;  talent  as  a 
child;  struggle  for  lessons;  marriage  to  Heink  and  loss  of  job;  birth  of 
children  no  obstacle  to  an  operatic  career;  second  and  third  marriages; 
American  debut  and  subsequent  events;  the  War;  views  on  other  singers, 
such  as  Nordica,  Klafsky,  etc. 

Additional  Reading: 

My  Adventures  in  the  Golden  Age  of  Music,  by  H.  T.  Finck. 

Caruso  and  the  Art  of  Singing,  by  Salvatore  Fucito  and  B.  J.  Beyer. 

The  Art  of  the  Singer,  by  W.  J.  Henderson. 

Famous  Singers  of  To-day  and  Yesterday,  by  H.  C.  Lahee. 

Jean  de  Reszke  and  the  Great  Days  of  Opera,  by  Clara  Leiser. 

Melodies  and  Memories,  by  Nellie  Melba. 

Opera  and  Its  Stars,  by  Mabel  Wagnalls. 

Stars  of  the  Opera,  by  Mabel  Wagnalls. 


CHAPTER  III 


TWO  ITALIANS  AND  THE  OPERA  BUFFA 

When  Europe  was  recovering  from  the  Napoleonic  wars,  ex- 
hausted by  the  tragic  loss  of  life  and  crippled  by  the  economic 
depression  which  followed,  a  voice  came  out  of  Italy,  singing 
with  exuberant  humor,  helping  people  to  forget.  The  voice  was 
Rossini's,  and  it  brought  to  nineteenth  century  opera  a  new 
gaiety  —  to  Europe  a  hearty  laugh. 

Because  of  his  great  understanding  and  love  of  the  singing 
voice,  which  was  coupled  with  a  natural  talent  for  comedy,  Ros- 
sini found  immediate  popularity  with  his  contemporaries.  But 
vogue  in  opera  fluctuates  with  the  pulse  of  the  times  and  many 
of  the  melodious  airs  that  delighted  Rossini's  audiences  are 
heard  no  more.  The  two  works  that  have  best  survived,  "The 
Barber  of  Seville"  (opera  buffa)  and  "William  Tell"  (opera 
seria),  show  his  gift  for  melody  and  his  high  degree  of 
musicality. 

Francis  Toye,  in  the  preface  to  his  biography  of  Rossini,  tells 
us  that  there  are  undoubted  signs  of  renewed  interest  in  his 
music.  He  also  reminds  us  that  Wagner  described  Rossini  as 
"the  first  man  he  had  met  in  the  world  of  art  who  was  truly 
great  and  worthy  of  reverence." 

Verdi,  who  was  born  in  the  same  year  as  Wagner,  rose  from 
the  Rossini  tradition  to  a  new  conception  of  the  Italian  vocal 
style.  He  wrote  twice  as  many  operas  as  Wagner  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be  his  closest  rival  on  the  boards  of  most  opera  com- 
panies. Bekker  feels  that  it  was  asking  a  good  deal  of  the  con- 
temporaries of  Verdi  and  Wagner  to  absorb  both  of  them  at 
once.  The  greatest  artistic  forces  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
Italian  and  German  opera  came  to  fruition  in  these  two  figures. 
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1.  The  Composer  of  William  Tell 

Rossini,  by  Francis  Toye. 

Note  the  fact  that  Francis  Toye  feels  that  Radiciotti,  the  authentic 
biographer  of  Rossini,  has  erred  in  making  Rossini  appear  as  something 
like  a  hero.  Toye's  biography  emphasises  the  human  side  of  a  man  who 
displayed  some  attributes  of  genius,  but  who  at  the  same  time  was  self- 
indulgent,  timid  and  neurotic. 

Show  how  Toye  brings  out  points  of  variance  with  other  misconcep- 
tions :  For  instance,  Rossini's  early  work  habits ;  his  pleasure  in  food  and 
drink;  his  laziness. 

Do  you  think  his  "great  renunciation"  was  further  evidence  of  neu- 
roticism? 

Contrast  Isabella  and  Olympe.  Do  you  find  anything  in  Rossini's  char- 
acter to  call  forth  their  generosity? 

Show  the  mingling  of  tragedy  and  comedy  in  Rossini's  triumphs;  in 
his  attitude  toward  society;  in  his  own  self-indulgence  as  to  his  work. 
Could  he  ever  have  become  a  greater  musician  than  he  was? 

2.  A  Great  Melodist 

Verdi,  by  Francis  Toye. 

Toye  explains  the  length  of  this  biography  by  saying  that  he  was 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  recent  Verdi  Renaissance 
in  Germany.  Verdi's  operas  continue  to  be  performed  frequently  enough 
for  most  people  to  have  first  hand  acquaintance  with  his  musical  style. 
In  view  of  this,  it  might  be  best  to  place  your  emphasis  on  the  first  part 
of  the  biography  which  deals  with  Verdi,  the  man. 

Do  you  agree  with  Toye's  summing  up?  See  page  472.  "The  whole 
character  of  this  apparently  so  simple  man  was  a  paradox.  With  an  un- 
surpassed instinct  for  the  theatre  he  hated  everything  the  theatre  stood 
for,  just  as  he  despised  the  race  of  singers  while  rating  the  human  voice 
as  the  most  potent  means  of  musical  expression.  His  haughty  contempt 
of  the  public  was  only  equalled  by  the  humility  with  which  he  bowed  to 

the  ultimate  validity  of  their  judgment  Verdi's  unbounded  vitality, 

his  fundamental  simplicity  and  integrity,  fused  these  incompatibilities, 
more  apparent  of  course  than  real,  into  a  personality  of  such  force  that 
still  to-day  the  music  in  which  it  was  expressed  can  thrill  and  stimulate 
us  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  great  art  and,  in  some  measure,  to  itself." 

Additional  Reading : 

Verdi,  by  Feruccio  Bonavia. 

Rossini  and  His  School,  by  H.  S.  Edwards. 

Life  of  Rossini,  by  H.  S.  Edwards. 

Early  Italian  and  French  Opera,  by  F.  L.  Waldo. 

Modern  French  and  Italian  Opera,  by  F.  L.  Waldo. 


CHAPTER  IV 


SYMPHONIC  OPERA  AND  DRAMA:  RICHARD  WAGNER 

The  life  story  of  the  greatest  operatic  genius  that  the  world 
has  known  is  a  drama  of  gigantic  proportions.  Wagner  has 
been  dead  for  half  a  century  but  the  final  act  has  not  yet  been 
written.  Controversy  and  conjecture  still  hover  over  the  secrets 
of  his  inmost  heart.  Nietzsche,  whose  own  genius  gave  him  in- 
sight into  the  profound  moments  of  a  creative  artist,  wrote  of 
him :  "I  suppose  I  know  better  than  anyone  the  prodigious  feats 
of  which  Wagner  was  capable,  the  fifty  worlds  of  strange  ec- 
stasies to  which  no  one  else  had  wings  to  soar." 

That  many  have  tried  to  understand  and  interpret  these 
"worlds  of  strange  ecstasies"  is  attested  by  the  vast  number  of 
words  that  have  been  written  about  Wagner.  Much  of  this  ma- 
terial according  to  Ernest  Newman,  whose  research  into  orig- 
inal Wagnerian  documents  gives  him  authority  to  speak,  is  based 
on  incorrect  assumptions  and  partial  evidence.  Wagner  him- 
self was  not  to  be  trusted  in  writing  of  his  life.  Nor  was  his 
widow,  Cosima,  whose  interest  in  keeping  alive  the  Wagner  tra- 
dition sometimes  colored  the  bare  facts. 

Determined  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  Ernest  Newman 
has  pursued  his  subject  with  a  music  critic's  relentless  eye  for 
truth  and  with  a  detective's  delight  in  unraveling  a  mystery. 
He  does  not  claim  to  have  written  the  authentic  and  final  version 
of  the  story.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  his  deep  sincerity 
and  his  high  regard  for  thoroughness,  coupled  with  an  inimit- 
able style,  have  made  his  most  recent  work  on  Wagner  a  signifi- 
cant achievement.  This  volume,  Wagner  as  Man  and  Artist, 
based  on  an  earlier  treatment  of  the  same  subject,  has  been  ex- 
panded and  revised  in  the  light  of  new  documents  and  letters 
which  have  lately  become  available. 

In  1931,  between  the  earlier  biography  of  Wagner  and  the 
later  revision,  Newman  published  his  Fact  and  Fiction  About 
Wagner  which  gives  still  further  evidence  of  his  devotion  to  the 
cause.  No  future  biographer  of  Wagner  would  be  apt  to  over- 
look the  information  contained  in  its  three  hundred  pages. 
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The  Young  Cosima  is  Henry  Handel  Richardson's  interpreta- 
tion, in  the  form  of  a  novel,  of  the  conflicting  emotions  and 
dramatic  happenings  in  the  lives  of  three  great  men,  Liszt,  von 
Billow  and  Wagner,  who  were  bound  together  through  their  love 
of  an  indomitable  woman. 


1.  Wagner,  the  Man  and  the  Artist 

Wagner  As  Man  and  Artist,  by  Ernest  Newman. 

Bring  out  Wagner's  egoistic  tendencies;  his  love  for  women;  his  treat- 
ment of  Minna;  his  attitude  towards  the  affair  with  Mathilde  Wesen- 
donck;  his  relations  with  von  Billow  and  Cosima;  the  controversy  over 
his  racial  origin  (See  Appendix  A). 

Was  it  characteristic  of  Wagner  that  his  story  in  Mein  Lehen  did  not 
coincide  with  fact? 

Contrast  Wagner's  theories  of  art  with  his  practices.  To  what  extent 
did  they  agree?  How  did  Wagner  appraise  his  own  work? 

2.  Authentic  Portrait  Versus  the  Legend 

Fact  and  Fiction  About  Wagner,  by  Ernest  Newman. 

In  this  book  the  author  shows  the  great  number  of  misconceptions  that 
have  been  current  in  the  Wagner  literature.  What  are  some  of  these 
errors  in  connection  with  Liszt  and  the  Countess  d'Agoult;  with  the  au- 
thorship of  Mein  Lehen;  with  Nietzsche;  with  Geyer  and  the  true  story 
of  the  Crest?  Discuss  "The  Truth  About  Wagner."  Bring  in  other  phases 
that  show  conclusively  the  need  for  Newman's  re-evaluation  of  Wagner. 

3.  Cosima 

The  Young  Cosima,  by  Henry  Handel  Richardson. 

When  Wagner  died,  Cosima  cut  off  her  wonderful  braids  and  laid  them 
in  his  coffin.  Every  day  she  stretched  herself  out  upon  his  grave,  pressing 
down  the  ivy  which  covered  it.  Her  last  years  at  Bayreuth  were  a  living 
dedication  of  herself  to  the  perpetuation  of  Wagner's  life  work.  Does 
this  picture  of  the  aging  Cosima  bear  any  similarity  to  "The  Young 
Cosima?"  How  does  Henry  Handel  Richardson's  characterization  of  her 
agree  with  historical  fact?  (See  additional  reading  list). 

Describe  the  relationship  that  existed  between  Cosima  and  her  father, 
Liszt.  Discuss  the  relationship  between  Liszt  and  the  Princess.  What 
effect  did  it  have  upon  Cosima? 

As  you  understand  Cosima,  do  you  feel  that  her  desertion  of  von  Bulow 
had  any  justification?  Was  Wagner's  attitude  purely  a  selfish  one? 
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Additional  Reading: 

The  Prodigious  Lover,  by  Louis  Barthou. 

Richard  Wagner,  His  Life  and  Work,  by  Paul  Bekker. 

Cosima  Wagner,  by  Richard  Du  Moulin-Eckart. 

Wagner's  Operas,  by  Lawrence  Gilman. 

The  Wagnerian  Romances,  by  Gertrude  Hall. 

Wagner's  Music  Dramas,  by  Gustav  Kobbe. 

The  Music  Dramas  of  Richard  Wagner,  by  Albert  Lavignac. 

Freud,  Goethe,  and  Wagner,  by  Thomas  Mann. 

Liszt,  Wagner  and  the  Princess,  by  William  Wallace. 

The  Tragic  Idealist,  Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria,  by  Otto  Zarek. 


CHAPTER  V 

IN  LIGHTER  VEIN:  GILBERT  AND  SULLIVAN 

On  the  fourteenth  of  March,  in  the  year  1885,  a  thunder  of 
applause  and  loud  cries  of  "Author !"  "Composer !"  heralded  the 
first  performance  of  The  Mikado.  It  ran  for  two  years  and  it 
is  still  the  most  popular  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas.  Not- 
withstanding the  protests  of  the  Japanese  ambassador,  who  tried 
to  have  it  suppressed  on  the  grounds  that  it  ridiculed  the  Em- 
peror, it  spread  the  fame  of  librettist  and  musician  to  the  far 
corners  of  the  earth.  And,  in  the  face  of  Japanese  disfavor, 
which  somehow  failed  to  make  the  punishment  fit  the  crime,  it 
ushered  in  a  series  of  successes  and  revivals  such  as  no  Broad- 
way playwright  would  dare  to  hope  for. 

The  mere  mention  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  whose  triumphs 
were  immediate,  and  whose  brand  of  entertainment  seems  never 
to  wane,  brings  up  a  perennial  question.  What  is  it  that  makes 
a  play  run?  And  by  what  infusion  of  magic  elements  do  some 
songs  sell  thousands  of  copies  while  others  collect  dust  on  the 
publishers'  shelves  ? 

By  no  amount  of  penetration  into  the  secrets  of  the  profession 
does  it  seem  possible  to  direct  the  hand  of  Fate.  Yet,  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan,  whose  welded  names  fall  upon  the  ear  in  perfect 
cadence,  as  naturally  as  those  of  Adam  and  Eve,  were  able  to 
fuse  in  their  art  certain  qualities  that  they  never  could  reconcile 
in  their  lives. 

How  the  trick  was  turned  will  remain  one  of  the  unsolved 
mysteries  which  not  even  the  collaborators  themselves  under- 
stood. Gilbert,  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  sometimes  gave  voice 
to  a  feeling  of  bitterness  as  he  contemplated  what  he  called 
"thirty-five  years  of  writing  twaddle."  Speaking  of  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt^ production  of  Lysianne,  he  remarked:  "If  it's  a  poor 

play,  it's  sure  to  succeed  no  good  play  is  ever  a  success." 

Sullivan,  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria,  dined  by  Princes,  and  laid 
to  rest  in  Westminster  Abbey,  spent  his  life  dreaming  of  the 
great  music  he  might  have  written  —  if  the  son  of  William  Gil- 
bert, a  retired  naval  surgeon,  had  never  crossed  his  path. 

Hesketh  Pearson  in  his  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  attempts  no 
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critical  evaluation  of  the  creative  talents  of  his  subjects,  feeling 
that  the  business  of  a  biographer  is  to  confine  himself  to  the  por- 
trayal of  human  life  and  character.  Because  he  writes  from  this 
viewpoint,  it  has  seemed  fitting  to  choose,  as  a  complementary- 
book,  Sullivan's  Comic  Operas  by  Thomas  F.  Dunhill.  Musicians 
familiar  with  the  Savoy  Operas  should  find  this  a  stimulating 
analysis  of  the  Sullivan  style. 

1.  "A  Source  of  Innocent  Merriment" 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  by  Hesketh  Pearson. 

The  arrangement  of  material  in  this  biography  suggests  an  analysis 
of  each  man  individually,  followed  by  a  summarization  of  their  work  to- 
gether. Chapter  headings  are  helpful  in  assembling  data. 

In  considering  Gilbert,  the  following  points  seem  worthy  of  special 
emphasis: 

His  life-long  interest  in  the  stage. 

His  clear  conception  of  what  the  public  wanted. 

His  meticulous  drilling  of  actors  coupled  with  an  understanding  of 
their  limitations. 

His  method  of  writing  (See  p.  142  ff.). 

His  love  of  women.  Do  you  think  this  might  be  an  indication  of  basic 
maladjustment? 

Your  discussion  of  Sullivan,  among  other  things,  should  bring  out: 

His  struggle  to  achieve  fame  apart  from  his  collaboration  with  Gilbert. 

His  preoccupation  with  social  life  and  his  popularity  with  the  Eoyal 
family.  How  did  this  affect  his  work? 

His  personal  ill-health.  Was  this  a  factor  in  his  fits  of  idleness  and 
extreme  laziness? 

In  describing  their  collaboration,  make  note  of: 

The  importance  of  their  meeting  with  D'Oyly  Carte. 

The  contrast  in  their  opinions  of  what  constitutes  "serious  work". 

2.  The  Music  of  the  Operas 
Sullivan's  Comic  Operas,  by  Thomas  F.  Dunhill. 

In  characterizing  the  sort  of  audiences  that  brought  in  large  box  of- 
fice receipts  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  Dunhill  remarks:  "The  English  as  a 
nation  are  said  to  take  their  pleasures  sadly."  Do  you  think  that  Sullivan 
was  "taking  his  pleasure  sadly"  when  he  insisted  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  humor  in  music?  How  did  this  attitude  affect  his  collaboration 
with  Gilbert? 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  talent  which  Sullivan  display- 
ed? Do  you  agree  with  those  who  contend  that  Sullivan  was  the  most 
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completely  national  composer  that  England  has  produced  since  Purcell? 
Was  Gilbert  an  indispensable  factor  in  his  development? 

Play  excerpts  from  several  of  the  operas  analyzed  in  Dunhill's  book, 
giving  his  comments. 

Additional  Reading: 

How  to  Produce  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Operas,  by  A.  0.  Bassuk. 
W.  S.  Gilbert,  His  Life  and  Letters,  by  Sidney  Dark. 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and  His  Operas,  by  B.  W.  Findon. 
The  Story  of  the  Savoy  Opera  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Days,  by  S.  J.  A. 
Fitz-Gerald. 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan:  A  Critical  Appreciation,  by  A.  H.  Godwin. 
The  Story  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  by  Isaac  Goldberg. 
Masters  of  English  Music,  by  Charles  Willeby. 
Arthur  Seymour  Sullivan,  by  H.  S.  Wyndham. 


CHAPTER  VI 


BALLET 

It  is  less  than  a  dozen  years  since  dance  groups  such  as  the 
Joos  Ballet,  the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo  and  others  have 
seasonally  toured  the  country,  and  in  this  time  they  have  proved 
unequivocally  that  Americans  do  have  a  taste  for  their  venerable 
art.  Ballet  fans,  known  to  the  profession  as  "balletomanes"  are 
increasing  in  number  and  are  helping  to  spread  a  renewed  popu- 
larity for  traditional  ballet. 

As  the  present-day  audience  conceives  it,  Ballet  is  a  spectacle 
evolved  from  the  combined  talents  of  choreographer,  designer, 
scene  painter  and  musician.  From  the  beginning  of  its  history, 
when  the  ballet  was  a  costly  entertainment  designed  for  the 
aristocracy,  elaborateness  has  been  one  of  its  salient  character- 
istics. Called  by  various  names,  "mumming",  "masquerade", 
"interlude",  it  often  took  the  form  of  a  short  interval  of  danc- 
ing, singing  and  mechanical  effects  presented  between  the  acts 
of  a  play  or  during  a  banquet. 

A  famous  example  of  the  "interlude",  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  prototype  of  Ballet,  is  described  by  Beaumont  as 
having  taken  place  three  years  before  Columbus  discovered 
America.  It  was  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Galeazzo,  Duke 
of  Milan,  to  Isabel  of  Aragon.  The  event,  which  later  was  emu- 
lated by  all  the  Courts  of  Europe,  was  in  the  form  of  a  banquet 
at  which  each  dish  was  served  with  an  appropriate  dance. 

Early  costumes  were  copied  after  the  court  dresses,  which, 
because  of  their  length  and  weight,  greatly  hindered  the  dance 
steps.  To  gain  freedom  for  the  legs  became  the  growing  con- 
cern of  all  dancers  and  the  reason  for  many  notable  attempts  at 
dress  reform.  When  Camargo  in  1930  introduced  the  entrechat, 
shortening  her  ballet  costume  so  that  the  calf  might  be  seen, 
she  had  the  forethought  to  wear  a  pair  of  knickers.  It  is  said 
that  the  evolution  of  this  garment,  which  later  became  the 
maillot  or  tights  worn  universally  by  all  dancers,  caused  as  great 
a  change  in  the  art  of  dancing  as  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
did  on  warfare. 

For  history  and  background  Arnold  HaskelPs  Ballet  provides 
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competent  material.  In  Five  Centuries  of  Ballet  Design  Cyril 
W.  Beaumont  tells  the  story  of  the  evolution  of  ballet  costuming 
and  stage  design. 


1.  History  of  the  Ballet 

Ballet,  by  Arnold  Haskell. 

"Ballet  is  essentially  an  art  of  tradition,"  says  Haskell,  in  discussing 
the  historical  background  of  the  dance.  "Ballet  is  a  modern  art,  dancing 

is  prehistoric  The  story  of  modern  ballet  can  best  be  developed 

by  a  study  of  various  outstanding  personalities,  since  an  art  of  tradition 
depends  essentially  upon  personalities  and  the  impression  that  they  make 
upon  their  followers." 

Using  this  quotation  as  a  general  theme,  sketch  the  history  of  the 
ballet.  Important  highlights  that  might  be  included  are : 

Italian  origins,  followed  by  development  in  France  and  England.  Louis 

XIV  was  a  ballet  dancer  at  the  age  of  thirteen  What  effect  had 

court  life  upon  the  ballet?  Could  it  have  flourished  except  for  the  spon- 
sorship of  royalty? 

Famous  ballerinas:  Marie  Taglioni,  Elssler,  Carlotta  Grisi,  Pavlova, 
Karsavina  and  others.  The  training  of  a  dancer. 

Russian  ballet,  a  state  supported  enterprise.  Discuss  the  possibilities 
of  such  a  set-up  in  America.  What  are  the  economic  problems  and  diffi- 
culties? 

Musicians  and  choreographers. 

Contemporary  personalities:  De  Basil,  S.  Hurok,  Diaghileff,  Fokine, 
Nijinsky,  Kurt  Joos.  Tell  how  each  of  these  people  has  influenced  the 
trend  of  modern  ballet. 

2.  The  Evolution  of  Ballet  Costume  and  Stage  Design 

Five  Centuries  of  Ballet  Design,  by  Cyril  W.  Beaumont. 

Read  and  summarize  the  introduction  to  this  book.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  richness  of  early  costuming,  quote  page  6,  (bottom  of  page),  "Circe, 
the  enchantress  was  in  a  robe  of  gold,  etc."  Note  particularly  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  introduction : 

Abolishing  of  the  mask;  shortening  of  dress  and  use  of  tights;  evolu- 
tion of  ballet  skirt  and  costuming  of  male  dancers;  costuming  for  "Car- 
rousel de  Louis  XIV,"  the  horse  ballet  given  in  front  of  the  Louvre  in 
1662. 

Examine  the  following  pictures: 

Trick  costumes  (p.  51) ;  painting  of  Marie  Carmago  (p.  58) ;  masks 
(p.  49) ;  costume  for  Fortune  (p.  59) ;  classic  ballet  costume  adorned  in 
Spanish  style  (pp.  72-75) ;  Livry's  ballet  shoes  (p.  93) ;  horse  ballet  (pp. 
36-38). 
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Show  reproductions  of  ballet  paintings  by  Degas. 

To  give  an  idea  of  early  stage  settings,  read:  "Drop  curtains  were 
rare,  the  change  of  scene  being  carried  out  in  full  view  of  the  spectator, 
etc.,"  page  8. 

Note  also  the  following: 

Stage  of  three  levels  (p.  35).  Do  you  think  we  have  lost  in  modern 
stage  design  an  effect  which  was  achieved  here? 

Beaujoyeux's  setting  for  "Ballet  Comique  de  la  Reine,"  Paris,  1581 
(p.  25).  Contrast  this  setting  with  the  modern  Bakst  settings  (pp.  119- 
123). 

Costumes  and  settings  for  "Midnight  Sun"  (p.  126).  Do  these  indicate 
a  lapse  back  to  primitive  design?  Compare  page  68. 

Gods  and  goddesses  in  "cloud  machine"  lowered  from  the  "flie^"  (p. 
47). 

Additional  Reading : 

A  History  of  Ballet  in  Russia,  by  C.  W.  Beaumont. 
The  Book  of  Ballets,  Classic  and  Modern,  by  Gerald  Goode. 
Ballet  Panorama,  by  A.  L.  Haskell. 
Balletomania,  by  A.  L.  Haskell. 

Diaghileff,  His  Artistic  and  Private  Life,  by  A.  L.  Haskell. 
Theatre  Street,  by  Tamara  Karsavina. 
Dance,  by  Lincoln  Kirstein. 

Ballet,  Traditional  and  Modern,  by  Serge  Lifar. 

Ballet,  by  P.  D.  Magriel. 

Nijinsky,  by  Romola  Nijinsky. 

Music  Through  the  Dance,  by  Evelyn  Porter. 

Modern  Painting,  by  W.  H.  Wright.  (Chapters  IX  and  X) . 

See  also  bibliography  on  pp.  213-216  of  Haskell's  book  on  Ballet. 


CHAPTER  VII 


PRIMA  DONNAS  IN  REAL  LIFE  AND  IN  FICTION 

To  the  romantic  public  of  a  generation  or  two  ago  there  was 
nothing  more  fascinating  than  a  prima  donna.  Those  were  the 
days  when  the  favored  chantress  was  greeted  at  the  stage  door 
by  a  cheering  throng  who  unharnessed  the  horses  of  her  carriage 
and  drew  her  in  triumph  through  the  streets  to  her  hotel.  "The 
supersession  of  the  horse  by  the  dynamo  has  changed  all  that," 
says  Ernest  Newman  in  his  foreword  to  Herman  Klein's  Great 
Women  Singers  of  My  Time.  "We  could  not  conceive  the  most 
excited  of  students  taking  the  sparking-plug  out  of  the  diva's 
Rolls-Royce  and  dragging  the  car,  with  her  in  it,  to  the  Ritz." 

Times  have  changed,  and  the  "diva"  is  passing.  In  these  days 
we  may  admire  great  singers  but  we  do  not  worship  them.  We 
are  perhaps  closer  to  them  than  were  our  ancestors  because  the 
prima  donnas  have  let  us  in  on  their  secrets.  They  write  biog- 
raphies which  disillusion  us.  We  know  that  the  life  of  an  opera 
star  is  not  all  American  beauty  roses  and  champagne  supper 
parties;  that  there  are  years  of  unrelenting  work  and  sacrifice 
wrapped  up  in  a  first  night  at  the  Metropolitan.  We  realize  too 
that  this  is  an  unromantic  age  —  a  time  of  stubborn  fact,  and 
not  of  wonderment. 

But  intimate  biographies  and  the  changing  times  do  not  ex- 
plain completely  the  decline  of  the  singer  in  the  public  esteem. 
Mr.  Klein  believes  that  the  singers  of  to-day  are  not  the  equals 
of  the  singers  of  other  days,  and  since  his  memory  as  a  music 
critic  goes  back  to  sixty  years  ago,  he  is  qualified  to  make  com- 
parisons. He  does  not  feel  that  any  singer  of  modern  times  has 
ever  eclipsed  the  performances  of  Patti,  Tietjens,  Nilsson  and 
other  great  women  singers  of  the  "Golden  Age"  of  song. 

The  autobiography  of  Lotte  Lehmann,  Midway  in  My  Song,  is 
the  story  of  a  well-loved  singer  who  is  still  before  the  public. 
There  is  a  freshness  and  simplicity  in  her  style  and  a  modesty 
in  her  self-revelations  that  make  the  book  unique.  Marcia 
Davenport's  novel,  Of  Lena  Geyer,  characterizes  the  prima  donna 
in  fiction.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Marcia  Davenport 
is  the  daughter  of  Alma  Gluck  and  that  her  life  associations 
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with  the  operatic  stage  have  given  the  story  more  than  a  tinge 
of  reality. 


1.  Some  Great  Women  Singers 

Great  Women  Singers  of  My  Time,  by  Herman  Klein. 

Read  Ernest  Newman's  Foreword  and  Klein's  first  chapter  on  "The 
Victorian  Prima  Donna."  What  reasons  do  they  give  for  the  decline  of 
the  idolized  prima  donna  of  former  years?  How  much  of  this  is  due  to 
the  changing  emphasis  in  operatic  composition?  How  much  to  other 
reasons?  Do  you  think  the  movies  have  had  any  influence? 

Early  prima  donnas:  Theresa  Tietjens,  Adelina  Patti,  Christine 
Nilsson. 

Late  Victorians:  Nellie  Melba,  Emma  Calve,  Lillian  Nordica, 
Great  Wagnerian  sopranos :  Lilli  Lehmann  and  Katharina  Klaf sky. 

2.  A  Prima  Donna  of  To-day 
Midway  in  My  Song,  by  Lotte  Lehman. 

3.  A  Prima  Donna  in  Fiction 
Of  Lena  Geyer,  by  Marcia  Davenport. 

Additional  Reading: 

Famous  Singers  of  Yesterday  and  To-day,  by  Henry  Charles  Lahee. 

The  Grand  Opera  Singers  of  To-day,  by  Henry  Charles  Lahee. 

Opera  and  Its  Stars,  by  Mabel  Wagnalls. 

Stars  of  the  Opera,  by  Mabel  Wagnalls. 

Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  Opera,  by  Mary  Fitch  Watkins. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN 

The  Metropolitan  Opera,  as  it  begins  its  fifty-seventh  season, 
opens  its  doors  to  an  American  public  who  subscribed  a  million 
dollars  because  they  believe  in  opera  as  a  national  asset.  It  is 
plain  that  a  new  and  more  democratic  era  is  at  hand  ...  an  era 
that  may  witness  the  final  disappearance  of  the  Metropolitan's 
diamond  horseshoe  where  for  years  the  creme  de  la  creme  of 
New  York  society  have  displayed  their  jewels  from  parterre 
boxes  that  cost  $120,000  each. 

If,  in  the  years  to  come,  the  future  generation  of  opera-goers 
find  themselves  in  a  fine,  newly  equipped  theatre  (where  every- 
one can  both  see  and  hear),  they  perhaps  will  not  realize  that 
but  for  the  radio,  such  changes  might  never  have  come  to  pass. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  radio  has  played  a  telling  role  in  awaken- 
ing the  public's  taste,  and  in  stirring  their  sentiment  towards  the 
development  of  a  National  Opera. 

Statistics  given  out  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Association  in 
their  recent  campaign  for  funds  are  significant:  "Ten  million 
Americans  hear  the  Metropolitan  over  the  radio  each  week  .  .  . 
25,000  children,  in  the  past  four  years,  have  heard  Junior  Per- 
formances in  the  Opera  House.  The  Metropolitan  Opera  has 
been  carried  by  radio  into  80,000  school  rooms  to  7,000,000  chil- 
dren, from  coast  to  coast." 

More  than  this,  it  is  heartening  to  hear  (through  data  com- 
piled by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Guild)  that  contrary  to  popular 
belief  there  are  more  citizens  from  the  United  States  among 
Metropolitan  opera  singers  than  from  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together.  Talented  young  American  artists  are  given  every 
opportunity  to  try  out  their  qualifications  not  only  through  radio 
auditions,  but  in  the  Opera  House  itself.  It  is  the  dream  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Association,  which  still  cherishes  its  glor- 
ious past,  "to  develop  an  institution  which  will  present  the  finest 
productions  and  the  greatest  artists  in  the  world;  to  train 
American  singers,  to  encourage  and  present  American  composi- 
tions and  to  make  grand  opera  for  all  time  a  basic  interest  in 
American  life." 
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1.  Panorama  of  Fifty  Years  on  Fortieth  and  Broadway 

The  Metropolitan  Opera,  1883-1935,  by  Irving  Kolodin. 

Opera  Cavalcade,  by  Ruth  Adams  Knight. 

Up  to  1935,  the  Kolodin  book  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  contains 
the  most  complete  data  available  on  the  history  of  the  Metropolitan. 
It  is  written  not  merely  as  a  study  of  the  Opera,  but  as  an  evaluation 
of  a  public  institution  in  relation  to  the  life  of  a  city.  W.  J.  Henderson, 
in  the  foreword,  says  of  the  chapter  on  "The  Diamond  Horseshoe"  that 
it  is  "one  of  the  most  complete  and  brilliant  narratives  of  the  disin- 
tegration of  New  York's  social  structure  that  has  ever  been  written." 

If  you  don't  read  it  all,  be  sure  to  cover  the  main  events  of  Chapters 
I,  II,  III  and  VI. 

Opera  Cavalcade  will  supply  at  a  glance  the  facts  that  are  buried  in 
the  Kolodin  pages  and  bring  the  story  up  to  the  year  1938.  The  activities 
of  the  Opera  Guild,  directed  by  Olga  Samaroff  Stokowski,  should  be 
mentioned.  (See  p.  58-59.)  See  also  Chapter  XIII  of  Backstage  at  the 
Opera,  by  Heylbut  and  Gerber.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  new  em- 
phasis on  educational  developments  for  furthering  opera  at  popular 
prices. 

2.  A.  Managerial  Quartet 

Backstage  at  the  Opera,  by  Rose  Heylbut  and  Aime  Gerber. 

Men,  Women  and  Tenors,  by  Frances  Alda. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  an  unrelenting  press  to  focus  upon  prima 
donnas,  the  real  history  of  the  Metropolitan  has  been  molded  by  the 
hands  of  its  managers,  whose  policies  have  determined  its  past  and  its 
future.  Four  of  these,  Maurice  Grau,  Heinrich  Conried,  Giulio  Gatti- 
Casazza  and  the  present  Edward  Johnson,  are  the  subject  matter  for  the 
first  part  of  Heylbut  and  Gerber's  Backstage  at  the  Opera. 

Describe  each,  giving  something  of  his  personality,  his  business 
acumen,  his  policies  as  a  director,  his  ability  to  choose  singers  and  the 
successes  and  difficulties  of  his  regime.  Elaborate  with  further  detail 
and  anecdote  concerning  life  in  the  "House."  Frances  Alda's  Men, 
Women  and  Tenors  gives  intimate  highlights  on  the  Metropolitan  and 
on  her  director-husband,  Gatti-Casazza,  which  are  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere. 

3.  Behind  the  Curtain 

Opera  Front  and  Back,  by  H.  Howard  Taubman. 

What  the  audience  does  not  see  and  hear  is  sometimes  more  inter- 
esting than  what  goes  on  in  the  full  glare  of  the  footlights.  Every- 
thing that  could  possibly  pique  the  curiosity  of  an  inquiring  opera- 
goer  is  fully  revealed  in  Opera  Front  and  Back.   Taubman  tells  an 
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interesting  story  which  covers  a  wide  range  of  happenings  behind  the 
scenes,  from  pit  to  executive  offices,  omitting  not  even  the  Talley  fiasco 
or  the  duties  of  the  librarian. 

Additional  Reading: 

My  Musical  Life,  by  Walter  Damrosch. 

Caruso  and  the  Art  of  Singing,  by  Fucito  and  Beyer. 

Grand  Opera  Singers  of  To-day,  by  Henry  C.  Lahee. 

Jean  de  Reszke  and  the  Great  Days  of  Opera,  by  Clara  Leiser. 


CHAPTER  IX 

CAREERS  AND  HEREDITY 

Can  a  woman  make  a  home  for  her  husband,  raise  a  family  of 
six  and  still  have  an  operatic  career?  Louise  Homer  did  just 
this,  and  did  it  well  according  to  her  husband's  own  testimony. 
Sidney  Homer,  in  My  Wife  and  I,  tells  a  warm  human  story,  a 
story  that  renews  our  faith  in  humility  among  artists  and  per- 
suades us  that  love  and  unselfishness  are  as  good  an  underlying 
philosophy  of  life  as  anything  that  has  yet  been  tried. 

But  in  the  Homers'  case,  we  suspect  that  the  fine  balance  be- 
tween professional  glamour  and  domestic  serenity,  which  pre- 
vented a  clash  in  their  temperaments  and  safeguarded  their 
marriage,  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  sympathetic  en- 
couragement of  a  generous  husband.  Whether  because  Sidney 
Homer  was  himself  an  artist  and  a  musician  or  whether  because 
in  his  early  life  he  had  experienced  only  tenderness  and  under- 
standing, he  was  able  to  keep  that  delicate  balance.  When  dif- 
ficulties were  encountered  on  Louise's  road  to  fame,  it  was  he 
who  helped  her  face  them  with  a  tranquility  that  was  all  sweet- 
ness and  light. 

He  has  always  felt  that  morale,  without  which  no  artist  can 
succeed,  depends  very  much  upon  the  understanding  and  strength 
of  another.  In  his  own  words :  "There  are  too  many  lonely  ar- 
tists in  the  world;  but  there  are  others  who  are  not  alone  and 
are  blessed  with  moral  support,  be  it  husband  or  wife,  father  or 
mother,  son  or  daughter."    Such  an  artist  was  Louise  Homer. 

In  the  early  pages  of  the  Homer  biography,  is  an  interesting 
account  of  the  birth  of  Sidney's  brother,  George,  the  first  child 
of  parents  who  were  both  deaf  mutes.  There  was  great  sur- 
prise, and  all  the  relations  waited  anxiously.  Could  he  hear? 
Finally  the  answer  came:  Yes,  he  could.  And  so  could  the  two 
succeeding  children,  Georgiana  and  Sidney,  who  were  born  later 
in  the  same  foreboding  anguish  of  uncertainty. 

Had  the  children's  parents,  who  were  not  congenitally  afflicted, 
understood  so  much  about  heredity  as  is  known  to-day,  all  of 
this  suffering  might  have  been  alleviated.   But  in  1856  the  be- 
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havior  of  "genes"  and  recessive  defects  had  not  been  charted. 
Amram  Scheinfeld,  gathering  up  the  findings  of  science  in  the 
field  of  modern  genetics,  does  this  charting  for  the  layman  of 
to-day  in  a  four  hundred-page  volume,  You  and  Heredity.  Al- 
though he  knows  that  his  "black  gene"  tables  may  bring  ominous 
expectations  to  some,  he  feels  that  far  more  of  his  readers  will 
benefit  by  a  sound  and  enlightened  insight  into  the  nature  of 
inherited  tendencies.  The  inclusion  of  a  section  on  Musical 
Talent,  which  analyzes  the  prevalence  of  musical  abilities  in  the 
families  of  famous  opera  singers  and  instrumentalists,  makes 
the  book  of  significance  here. 

1.  A  Musical  Family 

My  Wife  and  I,  The  Story  of  Louise  and  Sidney  Homer,  by  Sidney  Homer. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  bring  out  the  living  philosophy  of  Sidney 
Homer  that  pervades  the  book.  How  did  his  attitude  affect  his  wife's 
career?  How  much  did  his  ill-health  at  the  time  of  writing  the  biography 
contribute  to  his  "smug  sense  of  joy  at  being  alive,  of  gratitude  for 
everything  in  the  world  including  the  sun,  moon  and  stars"? 

Important  events  to  chronicle  are:  Sidney's  early  life  at  home  and 
abroad;  marriage  and  trip  to  Paris;  the  Metropolitan  debut  and  sub- 
sequent years;  the  San  Francisco  earthquake;  the  arrival  of  twins; 
family  life  as  a  musical  household;  the  later  teaching  years  in  Palm 
Beach;  careers  of  the  children. 

2.  Musical  Pedigrees 
You  and  Heredity,  by  Amram  Scheinfeld. 

If  your  child  is  musically  gifted,  can  you  determine  in  his  early 
years  whether  or  not  he  is  destined  for  a  career  in  music?  Scheinfeld 
answers  this  by  a  statistical  table  of  great  artists,  showing  that  those 
who  have  had  successful  careers  in  music  did  display  their  talents  early 
...  in  fact,  at  the  average  age  of  three  and  a  half.  He  further  shows 
that  most  of  these  artists  made  their  debuts  at  about  twelve,  a  deadline 
which  seems  to  exclude  all  but  geniuses. 

Discuss  the  factors  that  influence  the  inheritance  of  musical  talent 
as  he  outlines  them  in  Chapters  31,  32  and  33.  Cite  any  instances  of 
unusual  musical  ability  in  your  community.  Applying  Scheinfeld's  data, 
what  are  their  chances  for  professional  careers? 

Additional  Reading: 

Tests  and  Measurements  in  Music,  by  Jacob  Kwalwasser 

The  Doctor  Prescribes  Music,  by  Edward  Podolsky. 

The  Psychology  of  Musical  Talent,  by  Carl  Emil  Seashore. 

The  Inheritance  of  Specific  Musical  Capacities,  by  Hazel  M.  Stanton. 

Music  and  Mind,  by  Thomas  Henry  York  Trotter. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  AMERICAN  SINGER 

During  the  course  of  the  last  hundred  years  American  singers 
have  been  successful  in  opera  both  at  home  and  abroad.  As 
testimony  of  this  fact,  Oscar  Thompson  in  his  recent  compila- 
tion, The  American  Singer,  has  gathered  together  a  wealth  of 
biographical  and  critical  data  on  the  operatic  careers  of  scores 
of  American  artists.  Many  of  these  names,  such  as  Lawrence 
Tibbett,  Rosa  Ponselle,  Richard  Bonelli  and  John  Charles 
Thomas  are  familiar  in  the  world  of  musical  celebrities  to-day. 
Many  others,  like  Mary  Garden,  Olive  Fremstad,  David  Bispham 
and  Geraldine  Farrar,  belong  to  earlier  annals,  but  they  are  still 
a  significant  part  of  our  American  operatic  tradition. 

Of  all  the  American  artists  who  have  sung  abroad,  probably 
none  created  a  greater  furore  than  Geraldine  Farrar.  Her 
debut  in  German  opera,  though  phenomenally  successful,  stirred 
up  much  ill-feeling  because  she  —  the  "upstart  Amerikanerin" 
—  was  allowed  to  sing  her  roles  in  a  foreign  language.  In  this, 
and  in  many  other  amazing  episodes  of  her  career  which  she 
describes  in  her  biography,  Such  Sweet  Compulsion,  she  evinced 
an  independence  of  spirit  which  was  the  heritage  of  a  New 
England  ancestry.  When  the  daughter  of  "Syd"  Farrar,  who 
played  first  base  on  the  Philadelphia  team  of  the  old  National 
League,  was  "commanded"  to  sing  before  the  German  Emperor 
and  his  family  she  declined.  She  had  been  notified  that  the 
court  was  in  mourning  and  that  she  must  wear  either  black  or 
mauve,  gloves  and  no  jewels.  In  her  reply  she  explained  that 
neither  color  was  becoming  to  her  and  that  she  never  wore 
gloves  when  she  sang.  The  next  time  the  Emperor  asked  her  to 
sing,  she  was  told  that  she  might  dress  as  she  pleased. 

In  America  she  has  been  beloved  of  many  for  her  winning 
personality  and  for  her  rare  skill  as  an  actress.  Now  living  in 
retirement  at  Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  she  looks  back  upon  a 
long  record  of  achievement  which  included  many  roles  in  many 
operas.  She  will  probably  be  best  remembered  for  her  Cio- 
Cio-San,  the  title  role  of  Madame  Butterfly,  which  she  sang 
ninety-five  times  at  the  Metropolitan. 
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1.  Native  Talents 

The  American  Singer,  by  Oscar  Thompson. 

Give  the  background:  early  importations  from  England,  France  and 
Italy. 

Show  how  American  singers  gradually  emerged;  describe  the  first 
American  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  (Alwina  Valleria). 

Discuss  the  careers  of  Nordica,  Eames,  Mary  Garden,  and  others; 
tenors  and  baritones;  the  screen  as  a  new  field  for  the  American  opera 
singer. 

2.  At  Home  and  Abroad 
Such  Sweet  Compulsion,  by  Geraldine  Farrar. 

Discuss  early  life;  study  in  Germany;  successes  in  opera;  Hollywood 
experiences;  marriage  to  Lou  Tellegen;  mother's  influence;  retirement 
to  Connecticut;  views  on  the  future  of  the  opera  in  America. 

What  is  the  effect  on  this  book  of  Miss  Farrar's  professed  belief  in 
psychic  phenomena?  Do  you  like  the  introduction  of  this  element  in  her 
biography? 

Additional  Reading: 

American  Composers  on  American  Music,  by  Henry  Cowell. 
An  American  Musician's  Story,  by  Olga  Samaroff  Stokowski. 


CHAPTER  XI 

AS  WE  SEE  OURSELVES 

The  three  books  which  are  suggested  in  this  chapter  represent 
three  different  points  of  view  on  American  music  and  musicians. 
Each  has  a  flavor  of  its  own  that  marks  it  as  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion to  an  understanding  of  the  musical  trends  of  to-day. 

"If  I  had  the  choice  of  a  punishment  for  my  worst  enemy," 
writes  Olga  Samaroff  Stokowski  in  An  American  Musician's 
Story,  "I  could  think  of  nothing  short  of  physical  torture  that 
would  more  effectively  satisfy  a  lust  for  revenge  than  to  con- 
demn him  to  the  life  of  an  opera  singer."  Madame  Stokowski 
has  had  many  friends  among  opera  singers,  and  she  has  known 
many  operatic  conductors  and  members  of  opera  boards;  she 
has  learned  the  pitfalls  and  the  heartbreaks  that  attend  operatic 
productions.  Moreover,  she  is  a  musician  whose  broad  expe- 
riences as  pianist,  as  music  critic  and  as  educator  and  advisor 
to  outstanding  musical  institutions  have  given  her  an  insight 
that  is  both  comprehensive  and  discerning.  Her  book  is  vibrant 
with  the  pulse  of  the  times.  Nowhere  can  one  find  a  better  pic- 
ture of  the  current  movements  in  American  musical  life. 

Of  Virgil  Thomson's  book,  The  State  of  Music,  one  can  only 
feel  that  it  represents  a  personal  angle  that  is  as  witty  as  it  is 
provocative.  Although  his  humorous  jibes  need  not  be  taken 
too  seriously,  he  —  like  Madame  Stokowski  —  would  not  care 
to  wish  upon  his  friends  the  career  of  an  opera  singer.  He  says : 
"The  opera  singer  is  a  special  form  of  singer  and  a  special  form 
of  musician.  He  is  the  only  kind  of  singer,  for  instance,  who 
has  to  know  something  about  music,  though  he  doesn't  have  to 
know  much  ...  He  must  naturally  act  at  all  times  as  if  he  were 
singing  a  solo  on  a  two-hundred  foot  stage."  Virgil  Thomson  is 
a  contemporary  American  composer  who  is  probably  best  known 
for  his  musical  score  to  Gertrude  Stein's  Four  Saints  in  Three 
Acts.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  in  casting  the  parts  for 
this  opera,  negro  singers  were  chosen  in  preference  to  the  tradi- 
tional opera  singers. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  early  to  decide  what  the  influence  of  George 
Gershwin's  negro  folk  opera  Porgy  and  Bess,  will  be  on  the  fu- 
ture composers  of  opera  in  America.   But  nearly  everyone  has 
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at  some  time  heard  the  melodies  of  this  "respectable-izer  of 
jazz."  There  has  never  been  a  composer  more  universally  loved 
and  accepted  in  his  own  time  than  George  Gershwin.  After  his 
premature  death  Merle  Armitage  gathered  together  a  series  of 
articles  and  appreciations  written  by  his  friends  and  associates. 
From  this  volume,  George  Gershwin,  comes  the  following  sum- 
ming up:  (Quoting  Gershwin)  "Because  Porgy  and  Bess  deals 
with  Negro  life  in  America,  it  brings  to  the  operatic  form  ele- 
ments that  have  never  before  appeared  in  opera,  and  I  have 
adapted  my  method  to  utilize  the  drama,  the  humor,  the  super- 
stition, the  religious  fervor,  the  dancing  and  the  irrepressible 
high  spirits  of  the  race.  If,  in  doing  this,  I  have  created  a  new 
form,  which  combines  opera  with  theatre,  this  new  form  has 
come  quite  naturally  out  of  the  material." 

And  Erma  Taylor  concludes  with:  "Surely  Porgy  and  Bess 
fulfilled  Gershwin's  dreams  for  it,  because  it  is  in  effect  Amer- 
ica's only  opera  —  it's  the  only  American  opera  accepted  by 
America." 


1.  The  American  Viewpoint 
An  American  Musician's  Story,  by  Olga  Samaroff  Stokowski. 

The  chapter,  "Offstage  at  the  Opera  House"  is  the  most  pertinent  to 
this  study  course.  Important  also  is  the  one  on  aspiring  American  musi- 
cians (Chapter  1) ;  making  phonograph  records  (Chapter  6) ;  the  Schu- 
bert Memorial  (Chapter  12) ;  and  the  final  chapter,  tracing  the  pattern 
of  musical  destiny. 

2.  Ultra-Modern  Saints 

The  State  of  Music,  by  Virgil  Thomson. 

Four  Saints  in  Three  Acts,  by  Gertrude  Stein. 

No  two  people  will  have  the  same  opinion  of  Virgil  Thomson  and  Ger- 
trude Stein.  In  reviewing  Virgil  Thomson's  book,  give  your  own  impres- 
sion. How  many  of  his  theories  do  you  feel  are  based  on  a  sincere  ob- 
servation of  the  problems  of  the  composer?  Are  his  comments  on  the 
opera  to  be  taken  seriously? 

3.  Jazz  Enters  the  Opera 
George  Gershwin,  by  Merle  Armitage. 

The  portraits  of  George  Gershwin  included  in  this  collection  are  all 
interesting,  and  each  gives  a  slightly  different  interpretation  of  his 
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talents.  Discussions  of  Porgy  and  Bess  should  include  DuBose  Heyward 
on  page  34;  Alexander  Steinert,  page  43;  George  Gershwin,  page  72; 
and  Erma  Taylor,  page  178.  Read  Irving  Berlin's  poem  on  page  78. 
How  do  you  feel  about  Gershwin  as  an  American  composer? 

Additional  Reading  : 

Young  Man  with  a  Horn,  by  Dorothy  Baker. 

Twentieth  Century  Music,  by  Marion  Bauer. 

American  Composers  on  American  Music,  by  Henry  Cowell. 

The  Kingdom  of  Swing,  by  Benny  Goodman. 

American  Opera  and  Its  Composers,  by  Edward  E.  Hipsher. 

Building  the  Amateur  Opera  Company,  by  Ralph  H.  Korn. 

Music,  Ho!  by  Constant  Lambert. 

The  Dilemma  of  American  Music,  by  Daniel  Gregory  Mason. 
Jazz,  by  Paul  Whiteman. 


CHAPTER  XII 


ABOUT  LIBRETTOS 

Resume 

In  the  foregoing  chapters  of  Adventures  with  the  Opera  no 
librettos  or  stories  of  the  operas  have  been  mentioned.  This  may 
seem  an  omission  inasmuch  as  nearly  every  book  which  has  been 
included,  whether  it  is  the  biography  of  a  prima  donna,  the  life 
of  a  composer,  or  a  critical  work  on  the  opera,  contains  frequent 
references  to  the  operas  themselves.  It  is  to  be  surmised  that 
adventurers  through  these  books  may  be  stimulated  to  further 
excursions  into  operatic  literature  as  allusions  present  them- 
selves. This  final  chapter  is  thus  intended  to  meet  the  deficiency 
by  suggesting  titles  of  books  and  librettos  to  be  used  during  the 
course  of  the  year's  program. 

The  reading  of  a  libretto,  without  the  sound  of  the  music 
which  gives  it  life,  is  a  dull  and  profitless  business.  But  in  these 
days  of  Metropolitan  Opera  broadcasts  and  record-making,  the 
music  of  the  operas  is  accessible  to  nearly  everyone.  For  those 
who  listen  to  the  Saturday  afternoon  radio  broadcasts,  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Guild  publishes  a  weekly  bulletin,  giving  advance 
information  on  the  singers  and  the  forthcoming  operas.  The 
following  list  of  books,  which  includes  librettos  and  stories  of 
the  operas,  will  provide  additional  material  as  it  is  requested  in 
connection  with  any  of  the  chapters  in  this  study  outline. 

Librettos : 

Belaiev,  Victor.  Igor  Stravinsky's  "Les  Noces."  Oxford.  1928.  $1.00. 
Bizet.  Carmen.  Edited  by  Robert  Lawrence,  Metropolitan  Opera  Guild. 

Grosset.  1938.  $0.50. 
Calvocoressi,  M.  D.  Boris  Godunof.  Oxford.  1929.  $0.50. 
England,  Paul.  Fifty  Favorite  Operas.  Harper.  $1.00. 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan.   The  Gondoliers. 

H.  M.  S.  Pinafore. 

The  Mikado. 

Edited  by  Robert  Lawrence,  Metropolitan  Opera  Guild.  Grosset. 
1940.  Each,  $0.50. 

Gilman,  Lawrence.  Dubussy's  Pelleas  et  Melisande.  G.  Schirmer.  1907. 
$1.25. 
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Humperdinck.  Haensel  and  Gretel.  Grosset.  1938.  $0.50. 

Kobbe,  Gustav.  The  Complete  Opera  Book.  Putnam.  1936.  $6.00. 

Krehbiel,  H.  E.  A  Book  of  Operas.  Macmillan.  1937.  $1.49. 

Librettos  of  Italian  Opera.  Crown.  1939.  $1.75. 

Librettos  of  the  Wagner  Operas.  Crown.  1938.  $1.75. 

Martens,  F.  H.  Book  of  the  Opera  and  Ballet.  C.  Fisher.  1925.  $1.00. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Librettos. 

Newman,  Ernest.  Stories  of  the  Great  Operas.  Garden  City.  1930.  $1.47. 
Sanborn,  Pitts.  Metropolitan  Book  of  the  Opera.  Simon.  1937.  $3.00. 
Taylor,  Deems.  The  King's  Henchmen.  J.  Fischer.  1937.  $0.50. 
Taylor,  Deems.  Peter  Ibbetson.  J.  Fischer.  1937.  $0.50. 
Verdi.  Aida.  Edited  by  Robert  Lawrence.  Grosset.  $0.50. 
Victor.  The  Victor  Book  of  the  Opera.  Victor.  1929.  $2.00. 
Wagner,  Richard.  Lohengrin. 

The  Rhinegold. 

Siegfried. 

The  Twilight  of  the  Gods. 
The  Valkyrie. 

Edited  by  Robert  Lawrence.  Grosset.  1939.  Each,  $0.50. 
Wagnalls,  Mabel.  Opera  and  Its  Stars.  Funk.  1929.  $2.00. 


Reading  of  Librettos 

Two  librettos  of  representative  American  operas  are  suggested  for  reading 
at  this  meeting: 

The  King's  Henchmen,  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  (Music  by  Deems  Taylor) . 
Peter  Ibbetson,  by  Constance  Collier  and  Deems  Taylor   (Music  by  Deems 
Taylor). 

Additional  Reading: 

How  to  Listen  to  Opera,  by  Olin  Downs. 
Deems  Taylor,  by  John  Tasker  Howard. 
Our  American  Music,  by  John  Tasket  Howard. 


SPECIAL  REFERENCE  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Numerals  refer  to  the  chapters  in  which  the  books  are  used. 


Alda,  Frances  Men,  Women,  and  Tenors.  1937  Houghton  $3.00 

(8) 

Armitage,  Merle  George  Gershwin.  1939.   (11)  Longmans  5.00 

Beaumont,  C.  W.  Five  Centuries  of  Ballet  Design.  Studio  4.50 

n.d.  (6) 

Bekker,  Paul  Changing  Opera.  1935.   (1)  Norton  3.50 

Davenport,  Marcia       Of  Lena  Geyer.  1936.  (7)  Scribner  2.75 

Dunhill,  Thomas  Sullivan's  Comic  Operas.  1928.  Oxford  3.00 

(5) 

Ewen,  David  Pioneers  in  Music.  1940.  (1)  Crowell  2.75 

Farrar,  Geraldine        Such  Sweet  Compulsion.  1938.  Greystone  3.00 
(10) 

Haskell,  Arnold  Ballet.  1938.  (6)  Pelican  .35 

Heylbut,  Rose  and        Backstage  at  the  Opera.  1937.  Crowell  3.00 

Gerber,  Aime  (8) 

Homer,  Sydney  My  Wife  and  I.  1939.   (9)  Macmillan  3.50 

Klein,  Herman  The  Golden  Age  of  Opera.  1933.  Dutton  4.00 

(2) 

Klein,  Herman  Great  Women  Singers  of  My  Dutton  o.  p. 

Time.  1931.  (7) 

Knight,  R.  A.  Opera  Cavalcade.  1939.   (8)  Metropolitan  1.25 

Kolodin,  Irving  The  Metropolitan  Opera.  1936.  Oxford  3.75 

(8) 

Lawton,  Mary  Schumann-Heink.  1935.   (2)  Macmillan  3.50 

Lehman,  Lotte  Midway  in  My  Song.  1938.  (7)  Bobbs  3.00 
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Newman,  Ernest  Wagner  as  Man  and  Artist.  Garden  City  1.39 

1937.  (4) 

Pearson,  Hesketh         Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  1935.  (5)  Harper  3.00 

Richardson,  H.  H.        The  Young  Cosima.  1939.  (4)  Norton  2.50 

Scheinfeld,  Amram       You  and  Heredity.  1939.  (9)  Stokes  3.00 

Stokowski,  O.  S.  An  American  Musician's  Story.  Norton  3.00 

1939.  (11) 

Stein,  Gertrude  Four  Saints  in  Three  Acts.  Random  o.  p. 
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Schedule  of  Meetings 


First  Meeting :  Beginnings  and  Backgrounds  in  Opera 

1.  A  Glance  at  the  History  of  Opera 

The  Opera,  by  R.  A.  Streatfeild 

2.  "In  the  Beginning  Was  the  Voice" 

The  Changing  Opera,  by  Paul  Bekker 


Second  Meeting :  The  Victorian  Era 

1.  The  Golden  Age  of  Opera 

The  Golden  Age  of  Opera,  by  Herman  Klein 

2.  "The  Last  of  the  Titans" 

Schumann-Heinle,  by  Mary  Lawton 


Third  Meeting :  Two  Italians  and  the  Opera  Buffa 

1.  The  Composer  of  William  Tell 

Rossini,  by  Francis  Toye 

2.  A  Great  Melodist 

Verdi,  by  Francis  Toye 


Fourth  Meeting:  Symphonic  Opera  and  Drama:  Richard  Wagner 

1.  Wagner,  The  Man  and  the  Artist 

Wagner  As  Man  and  Artist,  by  Ernest  Newman 

2.  Authentic  Portrait  Versus  the  Legend 

Fact  and  Fiction  About  Wagner,  by  Ernest  Newman 

3.  Cosima 

The  Young  Cosima,  by  Henry  Handel  Richardson 


Fifth  Meeting:  In  Lighter  Vein:  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 

1.  "A  Source  of  Innocent  Merriment" 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  by  Hesketh  Pearson 

2.  The  Music  of  the  Operas 

Sullivan's  Comic  Operas,  by  Thomas  F.  Dunhill 


Sixth  Meeting:  Ballet 

1.  History  of  the  Ballet 

Ballet,  by  Arnold  Haskell 

2.  The  Evolution  of  Ballet  Costume  and  Stage  Design 

Five  Centuries  of  Ballet  Design,  by  Cyril  W.  Beaumont 
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Seventh  Meeting:  Prima  Donnas  in  Real  Life  and  in  Fiction 

1.  Some  Great  Women  Singers 

Great  Women  Singers  of  My  Time,  by  Herman  Klein 

2.  A  Prima  Donna  of  To-day 

Midway  in  My  Song,  by  Lotte  Lehman 

3.  A  Prima  Donna  in  Fiction 

Of  Lena  Geyer,  by  Marcia  Davenport 


Eighth  Meeting :  The  Story  of  the  Metropolitan 

1.  Panorama  of  Fifty  Years  on  Fortieth  and  Broadway 

The  Metropolitan  Opera,  1883-1935,  by  Irving  Kolodin 
Opera  Cavalcade,  by  Ruth  Adams  Knight 

2.  A  Managerial  Quartet 

Backstage  at  the  Opera,  by  Rose  Heylbut  and  Aime 
Gerber 

Men,  Women  and  Tenors,  by  Frances  Alda 

3.  Behind  the  Curtain 

Opera  Front  and  Back,  by  H.  Howard  Taubman 


Ninth  Meeting:  Careers  and  Heredity 

1.  A  Musical  Family 

My  Wife  and  I,  by  Sidney  Homer 

2.  Musical  Pedigrees 

You  and  Heredity,  by  Amram  Scheinfeld 


Tenth  Meeting :  The  American  Singer 

1.  Native  Talents 

The  American  Singer,  by  Oscar  Thompson 

2.  At  Home  and  Abroad 

Such  Sweet  Compulsion,  by  Geraldine  Farrar 

Eleventh  Meeting :  As  We  See  Ourselves 

1.  The  American  Viewpoint 

An  American  Musician's  Story,  by  Olga  Samaroff 
Stokowski 

2.  Ultra-Modern  Saints 

The  State  of  Music,  by  Virgil  Thomson 
Four  Saints  in  Three  Acts,  by  Gertrude  Stein 

3.  Jazz  Enters  the  Opera 

George  Gershwin,  by  Merle  Armitage 

Twelfth  Meeting:  About  Librettos  .  .  . 

1.  Resume 

2.  Reading  of  Librettos — The  King's  Henchmen  and  Peter 

Ibbetson 
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